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Identifying Small Business Opportunities 


There are many people in present day 
society in all walks of life and of all ages 
who would dearly love to set up in 
business. Few of them have the desire 
to become very rich and most recognise 
the improbability of ever doing so. Of 
course they hope they will be able to 
earn a decent living — hopefully better 
than their present one — but an equal 
motivation is to build something of 
which they can be proud. 

Many of them have definite ideas of 
whay they want to do — unfortunately 
the ideas are not always commercially 
viable. Others are eager to set up in 
some business or other but they are not 
clear about the kind of enterprise that 
would best suit them. This uncertainty is 
sometimes an indication that the person 
concerned may not have the necessary 
commitment, energy and flare to make 
a success of their own business but 
others, who do have plenty of these vital 
qualities, may well be able to succeed, 
even with a not very promising project. 
A good project will fail in the hands of 
an inadequate person but a good 
entrepreneur can make a winner out of 
an almost hopeless proposition. 

There is no answer to the question 
" What can he do?" that anyone else 
can give to someone who is in search of 
business that they can throw 
themselves into — only they themselves 
know the answer. But their search may 
be helped by some systematic thinking 
and enquiring in their own locality. The 
following are some clues or signposts 
that a potential entrepreneur may find 
helpful. 

Clues for choosing what NOT to do: — 
Nearly all new businesses start very 
small and cannot afford to pay for 
outside professional services 

Whatever you choose to do, you will 
personally need to be capable of 
undertaking all the many different 
tasks that are involved. You may not 

have to do everything all the time but 
you must be able to when the need 
arises. This is the first and most 
important factor limiting the choice of 
business you can set up. It will still leave 
most people with many alternatives, but 
these personal factors are all important. 


It is customers that make a business. 

The search for a good business 
prospect is in the main a matter of 
identifying a customer or customers (or 
slice of a market) with needs for either 
goods or a service which a newcomer 
can satisfy in some way or other better 
than — or at least as well as — existing 
businesses. Look for the market first, 
then see what sort of business will be 
suitable. Too many people are obsessed 
with their product or service idea and 
only see the customer as incidental. 

All commercial enterprise is about 
adding value through the application of 
human skill and energy to whatever 
material or information resources that 
the business takes in. (The window 
cleaning company produces an output 
of income from cleaned windows by the 
application of skill and energy to a 
bucket of water, a leather and a ladder.) 
For survival, the value added (i.e. sales 
revenue minus total cost of all 
purchased materials and services) must 
substantially exceed all the money 
taken out in wages, insurance, pension 
contributions etc. Not many 
businesses can survive for long if the 
value added is less than 1.5 times 
the manpower costs. This rough rule 
of thumb test will eliminate a good 
many non-starter ideas. 

There are some activities for which big 
companies are well suited and some 
which are best handled by small firms. 
Avoid trying to compete with big firms in 
those things they do well but remember 
that sometimes big firms mistakenly try 
to do things which do not really suit 
them and in these cases a small firm 
will succeed in competition, 

• Avoid businesses in which 
customers require long credit terms and 
suppliers give little credit. 

• Avoid businesses where the value 
added per unit sold is very low. These 
usually require a large volume of 
turnover at all times. 

Except where services are the 
commodity on sale, the cost of 
purchased materials and services 
will usually amount to between a half 
and two-thirds of the sales revenue. 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

Late last year, the N.S.W. Work Co- 
operative Development Committee 
looked at the training and educational 
needs of the Work Co-operative 
Programme, and decided that a full time 
training and education consultant 
should be appointed. This person would 
be contracted to set up a programme to 
help collectives or co-operatives 
develop the skills and knowledge that 
each group will need to become a 
successful work co-operative and a 
viable business. 

Members and likely members of co- 
operatives, board and committee 
members, and development officers 
and managers will all get benefit out of 
a programme designed to promote an 
understanding of what the Work Co- 
operative Programme aims to achieve, 
and of what co-operatives are and can 
be. The education and training 
programme would also need to make 
sure that each co-operative has the 
business and organising skills to allow 
its members to make real, practical 
choices about the co-operative's future. 

The person selected as the education 
and training consultant, now on a 
service agreement with the 
Development Committee, is Malcolm 
Rodgers. 

After a few years teaching. Malcolm 
spent five years as the manager of a 
division in a large retail co-operative 
where he spent a good bit of time 
thinking about co-operatives, work and 
business. More recently, he has been 
working as the training manager for the 
Co-operative Federation of N.S.W. and 
has been the Federation's 
representative on the Development 
Committee for the last six months 

The most important element in the 
success of the training and education 
programme will be the involvement of 
all the groups in putting together the 
programme. After he starts on 9th 
March, Malcolm will make contact with 
each of the collectives and co- 
operatives in the Work Co operative 
Programme and will start to build up a 
clear picture of specific needs in the 
training and education area. If anyone 
has ideas to contribute, Malcolm can be 
contacted in the offices of the 
Association, P O Box 48, Brickfield Hill 
2000, phone (02) 267 9406. 
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Be careful not to choose a business 
where you are going to be at a serious 
disadvantage as a result of the small 
discounts and rebates available to you 
by comparison with the larger ones 
available to your competitors, unless 
there is some other substantial cost 
advantage to offset it (e.g. very low 
delivery or overhead costs), 

• Avoid becoming too closely 
dependent on customers who are either 
in a dying activity or are subjected to 
abnormally big ups and downs in their 
trade. 

Signposts for choosing what to do:— 
In modern society there are many gaps 
in the provision of most services. 
Frequently, charges are high and 
service is often both slow and 
unsatisfactory. There are many 
opportunities for competent services, 
efficiently run and with rapid response; 
particularly in repair and maintenance, 
where these are carried out at repair 
centres with customers providing 
delivery and collection. 

We live in a society in which change is 
rapid. Look for opportunities of getting 
in on the early stages of a new trend. 
This will help your growth towards 
becoming a stable and mature 
business. 

Large parts of our material system are 
old and worn and in need of renovation 
and modernisation. There are many 
opportunities for small firms to take 
part 

In the past 15 years imports of 
manufactured goods for our own 
requirements have increased, in many 
cases from countries with higher labour 
costs, and a great deal from small 
manufacturing firms. Look around and 
see how many simple things are no 
longer made here. There are a myriad of 
opportunities in which you will have a 
head start over foreign suppliers. 

At any moment there are plenty of 
opportunities to make or sell under 
licence from both home and foreign 
firms or to enter into franchise 
arrangements. 

Our mass production society flourishes 
on standardisation, and on high volume 
manufacture of a limited range of sizes 
and designs. Non-standard items (sizes, 
colours, designs) can still be supplied 
by small firms on a small batch basis. 

The short life span of many "durable" 
articles presents problems in the supply 
of spares for obsolete items. Small firms 
can meet that need. 

Slow and uncertain delivery has 
become fairly widespread. Many 
opportunities can be identified where 
this is a serious problem. Reliable and 
rapid delivery combined with consistent 
quality is a recipe for success. 


Through the decline in the small firms 
sector many major firms have been 
forced increasingly to depend upon 
supplies and services provided from a 
considerable distance — often 
overseas. A newcomer in the district 
may be able to do the job more 
satisfactorily. 

New materials are frequently developed 
by manufacturers, many of which 
present exceptional opportunities for 
people wanting to produce new 
products, or old products with a distinct 
design or value for money. 

Many big firms regularly purify their 
product ranges eliminating small 
volume items which customers can no 
longer obtain. These may sometimes 
provide a basis for a small specialist 
business. 

Some Special Opportunity 
Categories:— 

The affluent society is tiring of the 
uniformity of mass produced designs 
and there are rapidly growing 
opportunities for higher quality, craft or 
semi-craft products. 

DO IT YOURSELF activities are one of 
the fastest growth sectors of our 
economy and of other industrial nations, 
providing ample opportunities in the 
supply of goods and services at a local 
level. 

The throw-away society produces 
mountains of waste products of all sorts 
with very low scrap value. This provides 
a wide range of opportunities with great 
potential: — 

Reconditioning of machines/ 

equipment/components 

Re-upholstery 

Furniture renovation 

Building renovation and 

modernisation 

Nearly-new clothing stores 

Design and manufacture of 

machines using scrap 

components 

Products made from waste 
materials 

Waste materials recycling 
operations 

Minimum packaging products 

Purchase of some second-hand goods 
is now becoming more fashionable. 

In a world of rapidly increasing material 
and energy costs, short-life articles are 
becoming too costly for many people to 
own or replace. There are growing 
opportunities for long-life durables 
goods supplied on a rental basis. 

There is increasing concern with and 
regulation of all sorts of environmental 
pollution, safety and health at work and 
waste disposal. These have all 
produced many new small business 
opportunities. 


Recent big increases in transport costs 
have put some long distance delivery 
systems at a disadvantage and favour 
the revival of small local production. 
Bakeries are an example. 

Some of the large number of small local 
business premises which were closed 
following take-over or which otherwise 
stopped trading, are still unoccupied. 
These unused local properties provide 
opportunities for new firms. 

The energy crisis has opened up a great 
many new possibilities for small new 
businesses. They fall broadly into two 
categories: 

i) energy saving (e.g. building 
insulation, heating and lighting 
control systems, total energy 
schemes, district heating 
schemes, waste heat utilisation 
systems, energy storage 
schemes, etc.) 

ii) alternative energy systems (e.g 
heat pumps, wind machines, 
wood burning stoves, water power 
units, solar panels, solar electric 
cells, etc.) 

Recent commodity price changes and 
other considerations have revived 
possibilities of processing and using 
local natural materials (natural fibres, 
stone, timber, clay, etc.) and other 
natural local resources (waterpower, 
wind, sun). 

Developments in electronics 
(microprocessors, etc.) are producing a 
revolution in many technologies. They 
are of very great importance in saving 
energy and materials through 
replacement of expensive and 
complicated mechanical systems and 
in the contribution that they can make 
towards miniaturisation and the 
operation of small-scale, dispersed 
activities. 

Weaknesses and shortcomings have 
developed in many parts of the public 
service system, some of which present 
opportunities for new, local, private, 
commercial initiatives with worthwhile 
social potential. 

In the field of private transport there is a 
revival in cycling. 

Growing interest in physical exercise 
and recreation is producing new 
commercial ipportunities. 

An increasing part of the population is 
developing a wide range of taste for 
foreigh foods and drink, which provides 
opportunities for local production. 

FROM “TECHNOLOGY FOR A 
CHANGING WORLD” (John Davis - 
Intermediate Technology 
Publications Ltd., 1978) 
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FLEXTIME - The Basic Concept 


ARRIVAL LUNCH DEPARTURE 


8am 


10am 


2pm 

4pm 



noon 


9am NORMAL OFFICE HOURS 5pm 


Following many requests for information 
on Flextime, we present an interview 
with Mr, Don Davies, Manager, Flextime 
Pty. Ltd. 

ED: With your understanding of work 
co-operatives, how would 
Flextime apply? 

DD: Members would be given the 
dignity and responsibility of 
setting their own work pattern on 
a daily basis, 

A simple description would be: 

Members may start work at a time 
to suit themselves, between, say, 
8 00 am and 10,00 am. 

They must be in attendance 
between 10.00 and 4.00 pm; and 

They must leave any time 
between say, 4.00 pm and 6.00 
pm. 

You can see from the diagram that 
there are certain freedoms given 
to members in arrival and 
departure times and during the 
lunch period. 

BUT IT IS NOT TOTAL FREEDOM 
AT THE EXPENSE OF THE JOB 

ED: Please explain! 

DD: Flextime will only be 
successful if members relate to 
job responsibility and normal 
office hours. Mail has to be 
processed by a certain time in the 
morning — the switchboard must 
be manned during “office hours” 
and we would find that every co- 
operative has situations which 
must receive attention during 
times which will actually become 
Flextime hours. 

ED: So how should we protect the 
co-operative's functions? 

DD: There are three basic principles 
which are applied when you 
introduce Flextime. 

1. The job must not suffer. 

2. The people around you must 
not be disadvantaged. 

3. You must work the required 
target hours over the twenty 
day "accounting period". 

As one company explained to 
their staff; 

"You may work extra time when 
work is available.” 

"You may take time off when time 
is available." 


ED: How do you cope with extra 
hours ? 

DD: Most Australian companies allow 
employees to work additional 
time (within award provisions and 
not classified as overtime) and 
take time off in lieu in the form of a 
day or half days "Flexleave". This 
Flexleave can only be used when 
it is convenient for the 
Department or Section. 

ED. Do you find managers 
understand Flextime and like it, 
or do they think they are 
''special"? 

DD: Some managers reject Flextime 
because they believe they have 
"special problems” which are 
unique to their organisation. 

We understand this situation and 
can only suggest that, as there are 
over 700 companies/ 
organisations in Australia where 
Flextime is working very well, 
don’t give up yet. There are too 
many potential benefits for your 
organisation to reject the idea at 
this stage. 

ED: Why are some against Flextime ? 

DD: One reason why some people 
stop thinking about Flextime at 
this point is because it would 
seem that Management of the 
System could create all sorts of 
additional work within the 
organisation. 

Frankly, this could be the case if 
nobody had designed time 
recording equipment specifically 
for flexible working hours. 

however, the Hengstler Flextime 
System was designed to fulfil the 
requirements of flexible working 
hours. 

Remember, also, that you need a 
certain number of members 
(employees) to get a level of 
activity to cover all the operations 
of the co-operative under 
Flextime. 

ED: Can you outline some of the 
benefits of using Flextime? 

DD: It is difficult to separate the 
benefits of Flextime into “co- 
operative" and ‘‘member’’ 
categories. 

For example: If your members 
cannot be late for work there is a 
cost saving to the co-operative in 
terms of paid employee time 


which would otherwise be lost. 
But which would you list as the 
greater benefit’ 

For the Co-operative: Cost 
saving due to the elimination of 
lost "lateness" time. 

For the Member: The dignity 

given to yourself as you arrive at 
work without the stresses and 
strains of arriving "on time". 

The benefits to your organisation 
accrue as a direct result of 
benefits enjoyed by your 
members. 

in fact, there are many good 
reasons to support the 
introduction of Flextime. 

ED: Please outline some of the 
reasons for us. 

DD: Flextime will be a start towards 
"Participation”. Your members 
can, themselves, determine the 
hours of presence in the co- 
operative. 

The additional freedom 
emphasises the human dignity of 
your members. 

Flextime will only function if your 
members are treated as 
responsible adults 

Flextime will allow individuals to 
adapt to their personal rhythm of 
life. 

Flextime ensures fair treatment of 
all members. "Favouritism" in 
granting time off will stop. 

There will be no longer any need 
for members to make silly 
excuses when late. 

Flextime enables people to travel 
to and from work at more suitable 
times and has, in some cases, 
reduced travelling time by up to 
1 5 %. 

Flextime will improve 
relationships between colleagues 
— it can only function if each is 
considerate of the other. 

In Australia, the reduction in 
single day absenteeism is usually 
around 30% because employees 
can build up credits of working 
hours which they can use to their 
liking within the scope of the 
member-Board agreement. 

Flextime is an incentive system 
ensuring that members are 
available at the right time. 

CONT'D PAGE 4 
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The co-operative will gain in 
manhours and turnover — .your 
members will gain in freedom and 
responsibility — and both will 
have made an excellent deal. 

ED: It appears you believe that both 
sides gain by its use. 

DD: There aren't many situations 
where both sides win, 

There are five reasons why a co- 
operative may wish to investigate 
Flextime: 

1 Benefits to the Co-operative 

2 Benefits to the Members 

3 Extension of current job 

enrichment programs 

4 Current community practice 

5 Can’t afford not to introduce 

Flextime. 

ED: Item (5) sounds like a sales 
pitch. Can you elaborate on all 

points? 

DD, Sure! 

1. Benefits to the Co- 
operative 

• Flextime creates the 

atmosphere for the more 
effective use of working 
time. 

• Cost savings due to the 
elimination of lateness, both 
in the morning and at 
lunchtime, and the 
elimination of “dead time” 
towards the end of the day 
when members may be 
sitting around waiting until 
knock off time 

• Reduction in singie day 

absenteeism. 

2. Benefits to the Members 

• Flextime introduces dignity 
and a sense of 
responsibility to members 
when they are able to set 
their own work pattern. 

• Fiextime treats all members 

fairly 

• Flextime provides a better 
balance between work and 
home-life. 

3. Extension of Current Job 
Enrichment Program 

• Members become more 
"involved". To make 
Flextime a success, 
members (with their 
supervisors) look at the 
various tasks they have to 
perform, then they look at 
deadlines and other fixed- 
time requirements. 

• With the emphasis on job 
responsibility, the 
atmosphere changes 


because members become 
more conscious of the 
needs and aims of a team, 
rather than the requirement 
to simply attend between 9 
and 5. In some cases (more 
than you would imagine) job 
sharing and informal 
rostering take place simply 
to allow' individuals more 
flexibility and to protect 
work output. 

4. Current Community 
Practice 

There is a growing 
awareness at all levels of 
Government and Business 
of the need to change the 
work ethic, as we know it, to 
be more compatible with 
today's life style. The 
Insurance Award was 
recently changed to allow 
employees more freedom 
under flexible working 
hours. The majority of 
insurance offices in 
Australia work Flextime. 
South Australian 
Government Department 
and NSW Government 
Departments have 
Introduced Flextime and 
companies such as 
Outboard Marine, Rexona, 
Kimberly Clark and Mount 
Isa Mines are enjoying the 
benefits of Flextime. 

5. Can’t Afford not to 
Introduce Flextime 

• Flextime creates the 
atmosphere for the more 
effective use of working 
time. 

• How much turnover is your 
Co-operative losing each 
day in paid member time 
which is never recovered’ 

• How much money can you 
save your Co-operative by 
introducing Flextime? 

ED: Don, thanks very much. 

A 12 minute video on Flextime is 

available through the Work Co- 
operative Management Advisor. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
CONTACT: 

Flextime Pty Ltd 
P O Box Cl 68 Clarence Street 
(2nd Floor, 83 York Street) 
SYDNEY NSW 2000 

Phone: (02) 290 3722 


Co-operative Education Course 

(Cont’d) 

How to become a member 
of a co-operative 

In the previous Chapter, we reviewed 
the basic principles of co-operation, one 
of which is “Open Membership”. We 
said that this principle does not give the 
right of automatic admission of every 
person to a co-operative. There are 
certain requirements for admission 
which are laid down in the Rules. This is 
so because a co-operative is a group of 
people while at the same time an 
economic unit depending on certain 
economic requirements which have to 
be met if it wants to be successful. It is 
not a welfare organisation, it restricts 
its membership to people who are 
able and willing to contribute 
actively and who therefore have to 
qualify as under: 

a) They must have economic interest 

in common 

b) They have to be workers or 
members by specific invitation of 
the co-operative. 

cl They must be mentally fit 
d) They must be able to work in the 
area of operation of the proposed 
co-operative 
Procedure 

There are two ways by which a person 
can become a member of a co- 
operative. 

a) As a founder-member 

Where there exists no co-operative, a 
person may look for people who have 
the same problems as his, and who 
cannot, through their own efforts, 
acquire a certain service due to their 
limited resources. If enough people can 
be brought together, they can discuss 
their problems and if they agree that 
they have a common need and a 
common goal, they may decide to form 
a co-operative in order to be abie to pull 
their meagre resources together. 

In ail countries the law states that a co- 
operative can be formed only when 
there are at least a certain minimum 
number of founder-members. When the 
minimum number of founder-members 
is available, they constitute the co- 
operative at a first meeting of members, 
adopt the Rules, elect an interim 
committee and apply for registration. 
(See Appendix: Why Register as a Co- 
operative and How to Register as a Co- 
operative) 

By signing the proposed Rules and 
the application for registration the 

founders become members of the new 
co-operative if the registration is 
granted by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. 

b) As an applicant for membership 

Where there is already a co-operative, a 
person, having found out that he or she 


has the same needs as the members of 
the existing co-operative, may apply for 
membership. In some cases, it might be 
necessary for the person to undergo 
some course of education in co- 
operative principles, to enable him or 
her to understand how a co-operative 
functions and what his or her future 
position in the co-operative will be 
He/she then fills in a form applying for 
membership and this application is 
considered by the board of directors. 
If the board members agree that he (or 
she) fulfils all the qualifications laid 
down in the Rules, they should accept 
him as a member and communicate to 
him their decision Having been 
accepted, he is issued with a copy of 
the Ruies and he shall have to declare 
in writing that he shall abide by and 
comply with these Rules As a 
condition of membership, he must sign 
the minimum required shares. He may 
pay h'S share capital either in one lump 
sum or by instalments as may be 
provided in the Rules Only after having 
made all these payments is he able to 
exercise his rights of membership. 
Having observed the conditions and 
procedures for becoming a member, we 
shall consider the rights and obligations 
of members in a co-operative in the next 
Chapter 


Payment of Accounts 

If you provide a discount for prompt 
payment, drop it. Most people take the 
discount anyway and pay according to 
their normal schedule, A better policy is 
(like Bankcard) to nominate a date by 
which it is due and indicate that interest 
will be charged on overdue balances. 
This way, at least, you get the full 
amount. Even if the debtors don't pay 
the interest, at least it seems to speed 
up payments enormously. Conversely, 
as a debtor, if a creditor offers you a 
discount, always take it; they will rarely 
complain. 

Suggestion Box 

If you don't already have a members’ 
suggestion box, get one. Pay generously 
for members’ suggestions, especially 
those which will really save or make you 
money. Members' suggestion boxes 
should be compulsory in every work co- 
operative. They open up the mind of co- 
operative members to every 
conceivable cost-cutting and revenue 
producing idea. Also, members like to 
think that their suggestions are valued. 
Make a big thing of it. It really is 
beneficial to every business. 

Correction 

Peter Redmile IS Development Manager 
Bondi Work Co-operative Ltd. Sorry 
Peter (Editor) 


HOW TO GET GOING IN A WORK 

CO-OPERATIVE 

An Interview with Rex Chisholm. 

Author “About Organizing Co- 
operatives” 

ED. What is the first step? 

R.C. The hardest thing about 
organising a co-op is calling the 
first meeting. It takes time to see 
that people know about the 
meeting, to arrange a place for it, 
and to think through what should 
be discussed. The purpose of the 
meeting should be to determine 
the community's needs and to 
organise the co-op around those 
needs. It is absolutely essential 
that the co-op meet the needs of 
those involved in it and of the 
community, and not just the needs 
of the organisers. 

ED. What about the co-operative's 
structure? 

R.C. Once the needs have been 
isolated, decisions about the 
structure of the co-op can be 
made. If cheaper, better quality 
food is the goal, then the co-op 
can take one of a number of 
different forms — a food 
conspiracy, a buying club or 
simply a local store-front 
operation. Each structure has its 
own advantages and 
disadvantages, and these, too, 
should be weighted carefully in 
relation to the needs and attitudes 
of the co-op's members and its 
community. The decision about 
which structure the co-op should 
take must be made by its 
members. And it is important that 
the discussion about structure be 
well publicised so that as many 
people as possible become 
involved Elitism is one of the 
things co-ops must struggle 
against. 

The next step is to make that 
structure a reality. Legal 
requirements need to be 
investigated. If it is a housing co 
op, both city and provincial/state 
housing laws must be checked. 
Consumer co-ops should check 
sales-tax regulations and 
licenses, as well as food-handling 
permits. By this stage, the co-op’s 
structure should have assumed a 
written form. This does not 
necessarily mean by-laws and a 
constitution, but an informal, 
written description of the co-op's 
structure would help in assessing 
its progress. 

ED. Why should a co-operative be 
incorporated? 

R.C. Incorporation of the co-op is a 
good idea, because it protects the 
people active in it from legal and 
financial liability. Most states have 
models that can be followed or 
detailed descriptions of what is 
generally required in articles of 
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incorporation. If these articles are 
used, writing the new co-op's 
articles is a straightforward 
operation. 

ED. Where does the start-up money 
come from? 

R.C. Once the co-op is ready to begin 
operation, it needs money. The 
traditional source of start-up 
capital is the membership. If that 
does not provide enough capital, 
a grant can be applied for. Local 
foundations will often help a 
project which is trying to meet 
community needs; government 
agencies are another possible 
source. Credit unions may also be 
willing to provide loans on good 
terms, since they too are co-ops. 

ED. What is the best way to handle 
member and community 
relations? 

R.C. Once operations begin, 
communications, decision- 
making and member education 
become vital. Members must be 
constantly aware of issues facing 
the co-op, of problems and 
successes — how things are 
going. Otherwise, they begin to 
feel alienated, and that is a sure 
source of trouble. The purpose of 
member education is to insure 
that members understand how the 
co-op operates, why it exists, 
where it is going, and where the 
control and power lies If the co- 
op is to have an impact on its 
community, it is especially 
important to stress a broader 
purpose than the reduced costs or 
better service it is providing. 
Emphasise how the co-op system 
of economics is different from 
exploitive, capitalist businesses. 
Both member education and 
communications can be 
combined in a regularly published 
newsletter, which can also serve 
as an open forum for discussion of 
issues facing the co-op and the 
community. 

ED. Should co-operatives be 
political ? 

R.C. If they are to be successful, co- 
ops must be political Let's 
consider exactly what co-ops are 
they're economic structures 
based on something other than 
the idea of making or saving 
money They’re based on co- 
operation not competition, on 
serving people and their needs, 
riot exploiting them When people 
discover that food need not be full 
of additives and outrageously 
priced and that e c o nomi c 
institutions can he controlled by 
the people instead of a small 
[rower elite, then things wti begin 
to change, and co-ops can play a 
substantial and important role in 
that change. 

CONT'd PAGE 6 
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After a co-op has been operating 
for a white, initial structure and 
goals should be checked against 
present progress. If the co-op is 
not achieving its original aims, 
what needs to be done? If it is, 
what other actions can be taken? 
In all of this, involve the 
community as well as the co-op 
members. That way, the co-op will 
avoid isolation, and many people 
outside it will begin to understand 
that it is possible to control one’s 
socio-economic life. 

ED. What should be the leadership 
role in a co-opera tive ? 

R.C. A final word of warning about the 
role of the organiser. It is 
important that any organiser not 
be organising as a means of 
solving her or his own ego 
problems or because of a need to 
feel powerful. Such an approach 
might work in the beginning, but it 
quickly leads to frustration. In 
addition, the co-op members will 
catch on quickly and either 
criticise the organiser’s 
leadership or gradually drift away 
from her or his ego trip. It is true 
that organisers will frequently find 
themselves in a leadership 
position, but the role such 
leadership should play has 
perhaps been best expressed by 
the following quotation from The 
Book of Tao: 

"As for the best leaders, 
the people do not notice 
their existence. The next 
best, the people honour 
and praise. The next, the 
people fear; and the next, 
the people hate. When the 
best leader's work is done 
the people say: We did it 
ourselves!” 


Technology 

From an interview with George 
McRobee (co-founder with E.F. 
Schumacher [Small is Beautiful] of the 
Intermediate Technology Development 
Group in London) entitled "Why the 
World will Shift to Intermediate 7. 
Technology”. 

Does it take a different kind of training 
to come up with projects utilizing 
intermediate technology rather than 
high technology? 

It probably requires greater ingenuity to 
invent something that is simple and 
labor-using, rather than to continue to 
do what people have been doing for the 
past hundred years. It doesn't take a 
highly skilled person to make 
something that is complex, expensive, 
labor-saving. It takes a rounded 
experienced person to be able to think 
his way out of the big technology trap 
and to think in terms of small scale. It is 
actually much easier to pursue high 
technology rather than rethink the whole 
thing and start from scratch. 


Small is Beautiful 

E.F Schumacher in Small is 
Beautiful! 1974) drew together the 
various issues embodied in the 
philosophy of smallness being essential 
to quality of life. It is a philosophy which 
is often misunderstood as being solely 
concerned with changing the size of 
organisations; but as will be seen in the 
following quotation, as far as the 
philosophy concerns industry, it is about 
much more than size; 

In industry, we can interest ourselves in the 
evolution of small-scale technology, 
relatively non-violent technology, technology 
with a human face, so that people have a 
chance to enjoy themselves while they are 
working instead of working solely for the rat 
packet and hoping, usually forlornly, for 
enjoyment solely during their leisure time. 

Some of the local employment projects 
reflect this philosophy, not only because 
they are local and small, but also 
because they represent an attempt to 
move away from the alienating 
automated process of industry to a 
situation in which account is taken of 
the values of people working in the 
enterprise 

1. Appropriate technology is a tool 
for development. It is not like aid 
that a big man gives to a little 
man. 

2. It is more like people helping 
themselves. 

3. It is not "appropriate technology" 
if someone gives you a machine 
you don't know how to run or 
repair. 

4. It is appropriate technology if 

someone teaches you to build a 
machine, or to fix it when it goes 
wrong. 

5. This appropriate technology is 

“aid ", but what is given as aid is 
not a machine, but knowledge and 
skills. 

6. Knowledge and skills last longer 
than machines, and they can be 
used by people in many different 
ways to help themsleves, so they 
are a better kind of aid. 

Knowledge and skills for what? 
This depends on the needs of 

each community, people giving 

aid must first find out the needs of 
the community. 

8. Real development happens in a 
community when the people 
themselves decide what they 
need to make their lives better. 

9. They get the knowledge they 
need, to choose a technology that 
is right for them. 

10. And learn the skills that will give 
them control over that technology. 
Doing this, they are using 
appropriate technology as a tool 
for development. 

( From Yumi Kirapim, PO Box 6927. 
Brorko, Papua New Guinea). 


ARCHITECT OR 
BEE 


Mike Cooley (of the Lucas Aerospace 
Wrokers Combine) has written a book 
entitled "Architect or Bee? The Human/ 
Technology Relationship”. It has just 
been published by, and is available 
from, the Trans National Co-operative 
Ltd (Ph. (02) 264 1946). An excellent 
book for anybody interested in 
technology control. 

Here is an extract; 

I quote from Robert Boguslaw and I 
have checked on this quotation 
because I could not believe it could be 
serious when I first came across it. I was 
assured however, that this statement 
was made following a series of 
discussions with some systems 
engineers at a major US Company. 

"Our immediate concern let us 
remember, is the exploitation of the 
operating unit approach to systems 
design no matter what materials are 
used. We must take care to prevent this 
discussion from degenerating into the 
single-sided analysis of the complex 
characteristics of one type of systems 
material, namely human beings. What 
we need is an inventory of the manner in 
which human behaviour can be 
controlled, and a description of some of 
the instruments which will help us 
achieve that control. If this provides us 
with sufficient handles on human 
materials so that we can think of them 
as metal parts, electrical power or 
chemical reactions, then we have 
succeeded in placing human material 
on the same footing as any other 
materian and can begin to proceed with 
our problems of systems design. There 
are however, many disadvantages in the 
use of these human operating units. 
They are somewhat fragile, they are 
subject to fatigue, obsolescence, 
disease and even death. They are 
frequently stupid, unreliable and limited 
in memory capacity. But beyond all this, 
they sometimes seek to design their 
own circuitry. This, in a material is 
unforgivable, and any system utilising 
them must devise appropriate 
safeguards”. 

So according to Boguslaw, that which is 
most precious in human beings, the 
ability to design their own circuitry, or to 
think for themselves, is now said to be 
an attribute which should quite 
deliberately be suppressed. The reason 
for all this, is that the whole introduction 
of these systems is being based on the 
notion of Taylorism. 

Frederick Winslow Taylor once said: “In 
my system the workman is told 
precisely what he is to do and how he is 
to do it, and any improvement he makes 
upon the instructions given to him is 
fatal to success". 


SHOALHAVEN EMPLOYMENT CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD 

Many readers would have visited our 
district, no doubt, but I won't be annoyed 
if many more ask "Shoal — who?" 

Recently the Shoalhaven Shire became 
"The City of Shoalhaven" and the Shire 
President became Mayor; the Shire 
Clerk became the Town Clerk (why not 
the City Clerk don't ask me.) 

We cannot boast of a romantic 
Aboriginal name such as Wagga 
Wagga does, but to early seafarers the 
sheltered river entrance, although 
shallow, must have been a safe haven. 

From what I have been told the tribal 
aboriginal people in the district were of 
the WANDI - WANDI and JERRINGA 
tribes. 

The Jerringa Tribal Council is still in 
existence and is influential in the 
community. 

Shoalhaven City can boast of a rather 
long “main street” however, it being the 
Princes Highway from north of Berry to 
south of Durras Lake (look that one up in 
your Funk and Wagnall). 

Berry, which only recently celebrated 
their centennary, was named after 
Alexander Berry, an early pioneer 
settler. 

Alexander Berry, using convict labour, 
engineered a channel between the 
entrances of the Shoalhaven and the 
Crookhaven rivers. 

The Shoalhaven often closed with silt. 
Cedar cutting was a major local export 
industry at the time, and shipping was 
important. This channel is still used. 

We have a population of just over 
40,000 scattered in small resort villages 
and farming communities. Nowra, the 
administrative centre of the city, is 
spreading out with new sub-divisions 
and industrial development. 


It is because of this growth that we are 
confident about the future of the 
Shoalhaven Employment Co-operative. 
As the city grows there should be more 
opportunity for us to develop also. 

We found that by establishing two 
enterprises which we call Shoalhaven 
Lawn Care and New City Industrial and 
Domestic Services we were able to 
accept the “once off" job such as 
rubbish removal or tree lopping and 
plan them into the working week of the 
employees and members of the two 
enterprises. Even house cleaning can 
be accommodated with the Domestic 
Service by planning. 

We are fortunate in having Leo 
Ventouras. an ex-haulier, as our Senior 
Supervisor. Leo takes care of the 
operations and planning as well as the 
practical instruction and training of 
“new recruits". 

We have nine permanent enterprises 
which include the operation of two 
Kiosks at the local swimming pools. 
When the summer season finishes and 
the pools close, we are contemplating a 
"supper catering service" to utilise the 
Kiosk staff and use our Bread Van more 
effectively. 

Two full-time employee/ members of the 
co-operative operate the Bread Vending 
Run to some of the outlying villages. It 
doesn't make a fortune but it pays its 
way and has brought two men with 
family responsibilities off the “dreaded 
dole”. 

The Bread and Cake shop which we run 
in conjunction is another way of 
"earning a few bob" and it employs a 
senior and a junior. We have CES 
assistance with both these enterprises. 

I recommend to other Development 
Managers and Officers to make contact 
with their local CES office. It may mean 
becoming an employer as well as 
placing your members in work but we 
see it giving our co-operative even more 
strength and a chance for both the co- 
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operative members and those who are 
employees and prospective new 
members a chance to get to know each 
other in a sort of probationary period. 

Our Acting Chairman, Mr Garry 
Broadbridge, is an officer of the 
Commonwealth Employment Service 
and we are pleased to have that 
association. 

We received support from the private 
business sector in our community. 
Contracts are easily made here by 
attending local Chambers of Commerce 
and Chamber of Manufacturers 
meetings. Apex, Lions and Rotary Clubs 
have been good places to "spread the 
gospel” for us and I feel we should be 
prepared to talk to any group. 

I was surprised at the "preconceived 
ideas” that some people have about the 
work co-operative scheme when really 
the present State Government has every 
reason to be proud of the results that 
can be obtained. 

As Development Manager, I would be 
interested to hear of other co-operatives 
who have employees as well as 
member/workers and member non- 
workers. 

Our ambition is to become a true co- 
operative and we see the formation of 
the Work Co-operatives Association 
and sub-committees as important steps 
in the right direction. 

Worklink is getting a wider circulation 
with each issue it seems. We have been 
asked to put copies into the libraries of 
our two High Schools here in 
Shoalhaven. 

Our members are shy to contribute 
anything but as I have explained to them 
in other new projects "Have a go". You 
don’t know your own capabilities until 
you test them. 

Neil F Gage 

Development Mnager 

Shoalhaven Employment Co-operative 


CORRECTION 

LAST MONTH THE TABLE ON Page 4 ’DEBT COLLECTION’ had an extra 5% and 6% 
inserted. Please disregard the last (2) two % figures and realign the others from 2% — 6% to 
correspond to the columns. (Ed). 


AT NET PROFIT OF: 

Actual 2% 3% 4% 5% 6% 

Loss of: 

REQUIRES THESE ADDITIONAL SALES TO BE MADE TO OFFSET: 


$100 

$5,000 

$3,333 

$2,500 

$2,000 

$1,666 

200 

10,000 

6,666 

5,000 

4,000 

3,333 

300 

1 5,000 

10,000 

7,500 

6,000 

5,000 

400 

20,000 

13,333 

10,000 

8,000 

6,666 

500 

25,000 

16,666 

12,500 

10,000 

8,333 



THE MARKET PLACE 


Should any Co-operative have goods, equipment or services for sale you can use this section to 
advise other Co-operatives or interested parties of details, price, conditions and contact address. 

Copy to be supplied by the fifteenth ( 1 5th) of each month. 


FOR SALE 


Typewriter : electric, portable, Olivetti, excellent condition. 
Surplus equipment, must sell. $165 o.n.o. 

Workforce Enterprises. Ph. 759 6188 

Agents : wanted for fibreglass dog kennels, swimming pools, 
pool furniture, bus shelters, showers, canoes 
Preference given to Work Co-operatives. 

Contact: Barry Eady, Crow Enterprises (Wagga Wagga 
Work Collective). Ph. (069)21 5225 

Horse Rugs : for sale, good quality water proof, jute, felt lined 
1/4" thick, genuine green hide leather used, patches 
and front strap, English buckle with heavy duty 
welded D'ees, cotton/nylon mixture 1" wide web- 
bing for leg straps. 

Size 4 ' 6" @ $26.75, draught horses @ $35.75. 

Contact: Manning Work Co-operative Ltd. 

Ph. (065)52 4880 





CONTRIBUTIONS 


REMEMBER:- 

You are invited to contribute to your newsletter. Yes! you should see this as your newsletter. You 
should regard it as a means of communicating your ideas and ideals to other Co-operatives 
Contribution from 1500 — 2000 words on a topic concerning co-operatives will be published, 
also letters or interesting asides. All photos to be B & W. Editorial Board has right of reply. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Address to: Printed by: 

The Editor, Worklink Auburn Work Collective 

P O Box 48 

BRICKFIELD HILL NSW 2000 
Ph: (02) 267 8948 


Ph: (02) 646 4881 


